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Pah., charged to saturation at a low temperature with tannin, and afterwards 
treated with xyloidine a little short of saturation. This compound runs easily 
through the spray tube without blocking, produces good local anaesthesia, and 
possesses an agreeable odour. Dr. R. names this Xylo-Styptic Ether Spray. 
“ When this spray.” Dr. Richardson states, “ is directed on an open bleeding 
living surface, the primary effects are those produced by the cold—namely, 
the condensation and whitening of the tissues. If blood be flowing, it solidifies, 
and when the parts relax, new blood that may ooze up enters the solid blood 
as though it were a sponge, quickly solidifying by coagulation and stopping 
further flow. 

“ The applicability of this process for the arrest of hemorrhage will occur 
to the mind of every practitioner. The substances used in the compound are 
innocuous, and the combined influence of the cold and the styptic are imme¬ 
diate, and so decisive that I can scarcely imagine any hemorrhage they would 
not control. I have not had an opportunity of testing the point, but I have no 
doubt from the influence of the styptic on the decomposing albumen of defi- 
brinated blood that even in those cases of hemorrhage where the blood is pre- 
ternaturally fluid, the styptic spray would arrest the hemorrhage entirely. 
Where the blood contains fibrin in a natural condition, I cannot imagine a case 
in which the fluid would not prevent exudation. 

‘•The essential elements of this process are three in number 

“ 1. The immediate constringent effects of cold on the bloodvessels. 

“ 2. The chemical action of the solution on the fibrin and albumen of the 
blood. 

“ The extreme mechanical fineness of distribution of the fluid on the bleeding 
surface. 

“ The styptic ether cannot only be applied to open wounds on the skin, but 
to hemorrhage after the extraction of teeth, and. by means of a uterine tube, to 
hemorrhage arising from eaneerous disease of the uterus or other cause. It 
might also be applied to the rectum in cases of hemorrhage from piles. 

“ The apparatus required for this styptic ether is mechanically the same as for 
ordinary ether—that is to say, my spray tube with Dr. Clarke's hand bellows. 
The tube, however, requires to be made of different metal from that ordinarily 
in use for local anresthesia; and I have therefore instructed Messrs. Krohne and 
Sesemann to construct a special tube for the purpose.” 

“ This styptic ether.” Dr. It. says, “will keep ready for use any length of time, 
as there is nothing in it to undergo decomposition; and, as very small quantities 
of it are required, it will become, I trust, of standard service to the medical 
practitioner. It would be of great use also to surgeons on board ship, and 
particularly to army surgeons. In case of warfare it would be exceeding useful 
on the battle-field, as, uuder the instruction of the surgeon, it could be used by 
an orderly, so as to prevent hemorrhage instantaneously in the case of flesh 
wounds. It would also form a useful addition to the medical cabinet of travellers, 
who by necessity are removed from the direct succour afforded by medical art.” 

Dr. R. has also tried experiments with solutions of salts of iron in ether, but 
he has not found them more effective than the preceding preparation, and they 
rapidly destroy the tube. Dr. R. has also invented some other ether compounds, 
of which he promises an account hereafter.— Med. Times and Gaz., April 28, 
1866. 

9. Iodized Cotton. —Dr. Robert Grf.enhai.gh gives ( Lancet , May 26th) the 
following as the mode of preparing this article:— 

“Two ounces of iodide of potassium and one ounce of iodine are dissolved in 
eight ounces of glycerine, in which solution eight ounces of cotton wool are 
thoroughly saturated and then carefully dried. The best method of applying 
it is to take a portion of the iodized cotton about the size of a half-crown piece 
secured by some silk thread tied crosswise, and, passing it through a speculum, 
to press it firmly against the cervix uteri, over which a piece of cotton wool simi¬ 
larly secured, somewhat larger, and freely saturated in glycerine, should be 
placed and retained in situ while the speculum is being withdrawn. It may be 
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applied twice or three times a week, and be kept in the upper part of the vagina 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours.” 

Dr. G. states that the cases in which he has found this application most use¬ 
ful are, subinvolution with or without congestion or induration of tissue ; in cases 
of chronic inflammatory enlargements and thickenings of the cervix uteri; in 
one case of pruritus, apparently due to acrid secretion passing through the os 
uteri; in two cases of fibroid disease ot the anterior lip of the uterus ; in cln onie 
pelvic cellulitis; in haematocele; and in one case of epithelial cancer of the 
neck of the uterus. . 

It possesses the following advantages: It is clean, light, and portable; it 
produces no irritation ; destroys all fetor; is considerably stronger than the 
compound tincture of iodine, is more readily absorbed, and can be kept in con¬ 
tact with the diseased tissues for a longer period. Moreover, it does not soil 
the linen like the medicated pessaries and suppositories and many other topical 
applications in general use for uterine affections. 


10. Chlorate of Quinia .—From the powerful oxidizing and general stimu¬ 
lating agency of chloric acid, and the influence of quinia as a nervine-tonic, I)r. 
Lyons has been led to the idea of combining these two remedial agents with the 
view of obtaining a febrifuge medicine of great potency. Lach atom of the 
chlorate will provide, it may be expected, five available atoms of oxygen from 
the chloric acid, chi. 0 5 , while in the perchloric acid, each atom contains seven 


of oxygen, chi. 0,. 

From some half-dozen cases in which he has as yet employed this drug, in¬ 
cluding scarlatina, typhus, the diphtheritic case above mentioned, and low forms 
of pneumonia, Dr. Lyons has obtained results which so far satisfy him of its 
efficiency and utility, and he invites the co-operation of his professional brethren 
in testing the value of this salt of quinia in low pyrexial states .—Dublin Med. 
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11. Action of Medicinal Preparations of Iron on the Teeth .— Dr. John 
Smith, with a view of ascertaining how far the popular belief that the prepara¬ 
tions of iron in medicinal use exert an injurious influence on the teeth, instituted 
a number of experiments. 

“ Eight of the compounds of iron in most general use as remedial agents, and 
along with them one or two other non-ferruginous compounds, sometimes sus¬ 
pected of injuring the teeth, were selected, and in solutions of these compounds 
the same number and the same kinds of human teeth were immersed. In each 
of the separate solutions four teeth w-ere placed; and in all cases these four 
teeth consisted of a sound canine and bicuspid, and a decayed upper and lower 
molar. * * * 

“ On examining the respective solutions after twenty-four hours, the teeth were 
found unaltered in those of the carbonate and saccharine carbonate of iron, the 
phosphate of iron, the iodide of iron, the citrate of quinine and iron, and in that 
of the sulphate of quinine In the solution of the vinum ferri, the liquid itself 
was somewhat turbid, the teeth, however, seeming to be untouched. In that of 
the muriate of iron, a turbid sediment filled the bottom of the bottle, and covered 
up the teeth from view; the fangs of the teeth were somewhat soft and flexible, 
and the enamel easily scraped down. The sediment under the microscope pre¬ 
sented an amorphous granular appearance. In that of the phosphoric acid they 
seemed somewhat flexible at their more slender parts, such as the points ot the 
fangs; and the enamel looked opaque and chalky, but did not feel crumbling or 
soft. In the solution of Condy’s fluid they were deeply stained, but in no way 
altered in texture. 

“The teeth in the different solutions were allowed to remain ten days longer, 
and on examining them at the end of that period neither those in carbonate or 
saccharine carbonate of iron, the phosphate of iron, the iodide of iron, nor the 
citrate of iron and quinine, presented any further change, except that those in 
the saccharine carbonate were slightly blackened, the discoloration, however, 
being superficial, and nearly all removable by brushing. A ropy sediment ad¬ 
hered to those in the sulphate of quinine, and perhaps a very slight softening 



